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ception of the electric fluid which would tell us as much as we wanted to know in a few seconds. Modern researches have led to the view that electricity is carried from one body to another by electrons, particles whose mass is exceedingly small compared with that of the lightest atom ; that all these electrons are of the same mass and each carries the same charge of negative electricity. A collection of electrons would resemble in many respects Franklin's electric fluid, the idea of which was conceived in the infancy of the science of electricity.
In 1752, Franklin made in Philadelphia the celebrated experiment of getting sparks and shocks by flying a kite carrying a pointed rod during a thunderstorm.   It was characteristic of him that he should at once apply this discovery to useful purposes by inventing lightning conductors, long pointed rods reaching beyond the highest point of a building and in metallic communication with the ground.    The paper describing these experiments was sent in to the Royal Society, but was not thought worthy of publication in its Transactions.   The Society made amends for this in 1771 by awarding him the Copley Medal, the highest honour in their power to bestow, electing him to the Fellowship of the Society, and relieving him from the payment of either the entrance fee or the annual subscription.   In one of his visits to London in 1772, the Society appointed him a member of a Committee to report on the best way of protecting buildings from lightning.    Cavendish  was  a  member  of the same  Committee,  which reported in favour of sharply pointed conductors.    One member, Benjamin Wilson, dissented because sharp points attracted the discharge and that, as we were ignorant of how strong it would be, it was better to keep out of its way than trust to getting rid of it safely when we had 253